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The Robot and the Librarian 


by ELEANOR A. FERGUSON 


a. I am in a very real sense 
the victim of an ancient pitfall 
well known to all makers of speeches. 
One of the Senators in Advice and 
Consent puts it very well when he says 
that in choosing the title for a speech 
he tries to make it a big enough tent 
for camels he may wish to bring into 
it on the day he makes the speech. I 
was glad to find this justification from 
a high source for a practice I had 
thought was mine alone. You see, 
when you are asked far in advance 
what you expect to talk about, you 
have not really begun to think about 
that talk at all but are just worrying 
about the one for next week. You also 
hope in a confused sort of way that 
maybe the day will never come— either 
you will break a leg or some other 
event will prevent your having to do it. 
Judging from what I have been reading 
in the newspapers, I have had some 
doubts of Miami Beach being here! 
This is all preliminary to confessing 
that in this case, the tent is perfectly 
adequate — my trouble is that I fear 
the camel is too big for me to handle. 
My original idea was to talk to you 
about the effects of machine retrieval 
of information and all the new tech- 
niques of documentation on the com- 
mon-or-garden librarian. Although I 
have done considerable reading on the 
subject of documentation lately, I am 
obliged to confess that my knowledge 
is still vague and inaccurate to the last 
degree. I can only recommend to any 
documentalists now in this room, that 
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they leave at once, or run the risk of 
being reduced to dyspeptic fury by my 
half-baked comments on their favorite 
subject. For the rest of you, I can only 
hope that I have progressed farther in 
the book than you have, and can make 
some sort of sense to you! 


Until very recently, I have been con- 
scious of a profound mental block re- 
garding information retrieval and the 
machines which perform these stupen- 
dous tasks. I have tended to say, “So 
what?” and taken myself out of hear- 
ing, as have a goodly share of my 
professional colleagues. Upon consid- 
eration, it seems to me that our with- 
drawal was due to lack of understand- 
ing and to a failure to relate the work 
of the information retrieval people to 
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any sort of library work we knew 
about. In a vague sort of way, I am 
beginning to find my way through these 
twin miasmas, and perhaps I have 
come far enough to be of help to the 
rest of you. 

The first cause of misunderstanding 
lies in the fact that most of the actual 
work in information retrieval has been 
done in scientific fields, about which 
many of us are profoundly ignorant, 
having received a highly humanistic 
education. What has escaped us is that 
the methods can be used just as well in 
subject matter we do know. 

Another of our difficulties lies in the 
fact that “information” means one thing 
to the librarian and another to the 
documentalist. To us, the word means 
a group of facts which have meaning 
to a human being. The documentalist is 
primarily concerned with the physical 
form in which the facts are embodied, 
and in reducing them to their primary 
elements so that they can be measured 
quantitatively. 

The nearest I can come to explain- 
ing this is by comparing the use of 
words for color in everyday life and in 
science. You have all had the experi- 
ence of saying to a friend, “I think I'll 
wear my red dress tonight” and having 
her reply, “I didn’t know you had one.” 
To which you say, “Of course you do, 
I’ve had it for years, the velvet one 
with the lace collar!” To which she 
says, “Oh, that one. I call that plum 
color.” 

This sort of thing goes on all the 
time in general conversation, but to 
the scientist, it is intolerable. To him, 
red is the color that gives off light 
of a definite wave length, and if he 
wants to talk about it to another scien- 
tist, he refers to it as such and such a 
wave length, thereby eliminating all 
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the confusion and half the fun of 
everyday conversation. In the same 
way, the information retrieval speciak 
ist reduces information to its simplest 
form, eliminating the overtones and 
connotations the human mind attaches 
to words, so that he can use it ing 
scientific manner. 


GIANT BRAIN JARGON 


The third stumbling block that has 
been put in our way is purely and 
simply the jargon the devotees of im 
formation retrieval talk. Some of it is 
amusing, and not too hard to follow 
once you have the clue, but some of it 
is just plain gobbledegook, which ak 
most seems planned to confuse the 
reader. Just a few definitions, and then 
I pass on to less trying topics: the 
machines which do all this work are 
referred to (affectionately, I think) as 
hardware; and putting the instructions 
and information into the machines, so 
that you can later ask them to work 
for you is known as programming; 4 
soft copy is one that lasts only a short 
time like an image on a TV screen; 4 
hard copy is something you can hold 
in your hand, like a piece of paper. 

Now let’s look at some everyday 
library problems for which the m# 
chines seem to be adapted. So far asl 
know, none of these machines is ae 
tually being used for these purposes, 
but they have been invented, and aft 
ready for the application of their skills 
to our uses. ; 

One of the most common referencé 
problems in the average public library 
(and I assume in school and college 
libraries too) is the moment when @ 
whole class, or two or three, descends 
like locusts, demanding ae 
about Florida, for instance. I feel s 
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you know what happens. The first few 
take all the books that are classified in 
the Florida number; the next get chap- 
ters in books and the late-comers may 
go home with nothing more than a pic- 
ture of DeSoto finding the Fountain of 
Youth, or of an orange tree clutched in 
their little hot hands. You all know 
how it’s done: you begin by looking in 
the most likely places, via the catalog; 
then you go on to less and less likely 
places as the pressure mounts; and if 
you have been through this before, you 
undoubtedly have a secret hoard of 
very unlikely books which have a para- 
graph which can just be made to do. 

Now if this is a sufficiently serious 
problem to all of you and worth the 
costs, it would be possible to have a 
machine scan all the books, magazines, 
pamphlets, microfilms and so on in the 
State Library and in the two or three 
largest libraries in the state; to list all 
references to Florida of a paragraph 
or more; and produce a bibliography 
coded for reading level and date of 
publication. 

This information could be fed into 
another machine, which at any time 
could supply a bibliography of all the 
available material, let us say, pub- 
lished since 1956 for fifth-grade read- 
ers. Carried one step further, it would 
be possible to reproduce the texts of all 
the material listed in the bibliography 
photographically, so that each library 
in the state could have one or one 
hundred copies, and every fifth grade 
child could borrow one! Having come 
this far, I wonder if I have not used a 
shot gun to swat a fly, but there is 
something magical about the thought 
of having every bit of information 
about your state gathered in one place 
Where it can be organized at any mo- 
ment in any form that may be needed. 


Another common problem today is 
that of the village library which be- 
cause of its charming rural setting has 
attracted a writer on a research subject 
to its vicinity. By the use of the avail- 
able hardware, he can request what he 
needs in his own library, which trans- 
mits the request to the nearest large 
library. There a machine scans the 
literature of the field, while the author 
sits in the small library watching on 
closed circuit television. If some of the 
articles or books seem particularly use- 
ful to his work, they can then be 
loaned to him in their original form or 
if he presses a button, the machine will 
produce a hard copy which he can 
keep for future use. A gadget is still 
being worked on which can be attached 
to his own TV set at home to supply 
him with this service. 

The closed circuit television appa- 
ratus can also be used to bring books 
to the shut-in and the aged. A book in 
coded form can be mailed to the reader, 
who then plays it on his own television 
set at home. 


AUTOMATIC STACKS 


In another field, the production of 
automatic stacks which will find and 
replace any book promises harried 
librarians relief from the eternal reach- 
ing up to top shelves and stooping to 
bottom ones. This sort of machinery 
would, it seems to me, do away with 
the necessity to shelve books on similar 
topics together on the same shelf; it 
would be no more difficult for ma- 
chinery to select them from the various 
spots than from one. Thus we may find 
ourselves back to arranging our book 
collections in accession order, with the 
newest ones at the end. Each book 


could be assigned a permanent place 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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University of South Florida 
Opens New Library 


by Mary Lou BARKER 


W HEN CLASSES begin Oct. 2 at the 
University of South Florida in 
Tampa, a student body of some 3,500 
persons will have access to the newest 
and most modern library in the state. 

The five-story structure was opened 
last April. Until then, the University’s 
charter class relied on small temporary 
library facilities in another building on 
the campus. 

The contrast between temporary and 
permanent quarters is striking. While 
only one large room was available be- 
fore, students now have at their dis- 
posal a building with 110,000 square 
feet of floor area. Included in the li- 
brary are two floors of open stacks, a 
browsing area in the main lobby, a 
special collections room, large areas 
for current periodicals, reference ma- 
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terials and reserve books, a technica 
processes area, administrative offices, 
music listening rooms, typing rooms 
and storage areas. 

In addition, the University Ga 
and the Office of Evaluation Service 
— where tests are prepared, adminit 
tered and scored — are permanently 
located in the building. : 

When Dr. John S. Allen was 
pointed president of the University i 
1957, his first academic appointmé 


to the staff was a librarian. He named | 


Elliott Hardaway, then assistant libra 
ian at the University of Florida, @ 
begin’ the task of collection that would 
give the institution a strong library a 


a nucleus on which to build. 3 
In the ensuing months, the architec 
tural firm of Smith, McCandless, and 
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Hamlin of St. Petersburg was employ- 
ed to design the new building. Their 
efforts produced a functional, flexible 
building, carefully planned for maxi- 
mum service. 

The library is located in the heart 
of the campus and is the tallest of the 
University’s 10 existing buildings. It is 
constructed of white sandstone brick, 
with vertical concrete columns and 
decorative sunscreens included in the 
design. The brick, columns and sun- 
screens are characteristic of each of 
the University’s buildings, though basic 
design is different for each. The library, 
and all the other buildings as well, is 
completely air conditioned. 

Eventually, some 250,000 volumes 
will be housed in the library, and 1,600 
readers can be seated in the building. 





CURRENT PERIODICAL READING ROOM 





From the basement to the fifth floor, 
the library is thoughtfully designed for 
functional use. In addition to features 
mentioned above, there is an outdoor 
reading patio off the main lobby, a 
large lounge on the fifth floor for all 
University employees, comfortable 
chaits and small tables interspersed 
throughout the stack areas, microfilm 
and copying facilities, and a rooftop 
terrace which adjoins the staff lounge, 
affording a magnificent panorama of 
Tampa’s new University of South Flor- 
ida campus. 

More than 30,000 volumes are now 
housed in the library, and a staff of 
some 25 persons is busily seeking out, 
collecting, cataloging and placing new 
materials into the collection at the rate 
of 1,000 a month. 
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State Library News 


by DorotHy Dopp 


) psecre completed four years of 
participation in the Library Ser- 
vices Act program for rural library de- 
velopment on July 1. The Florida pro- 
gram has operated under a state plan 
administered by the State Library 
Board and has consisted of two parts 
— a continuing statewide project cen- 
tered in the State Library, and local 
projects consisting of one or more 
counties. Grants to counties have been 
limited to two years. 

The plan, as it relates to county pro- 
grams, is based on two fundamental 
assumptions: (1) most smaller coun- 
ties can secure reasonably good library 
service only by combining with one or 
more of their neighboring counties to 
provide library service; (2) every 
county project should be based on lo- 
cal financial support at a level legally 
capable of being increased after ter- 
mination of the two-year grant period. 
For these reasons, the minimum level 
of local financial support stipulated in 
the state plan was placed at 50 cents 
per capita or one-half mill, and special 
inducements were offered to counties 
combining to form regional libraries. 

The impact of the county program 
is well illustrated by the increase in 
local financial support in the partici- 
pating counties. In 1955-56, only $33,- 
659 was available for rural library ser- 
vice in the eighteen counties that have 
taken part in the program. In 1960-61, 
there was $207,367. In the latter year, 
three counties that had entered the 
program with an appropriation of one- 
half mill for library service provided 
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the equivalent of the full one mill levy, 
Several more counties are expected fo 
do so this year. 

Perhaps even more impressive than 
the increase in local financial support 
is the acceptance of the principle of 
combining to give better service. Ab 
though eighteen counties have taken 
part in the program, there have been 
only nine local projects. Five counties, 
for one reason or another, have oper 
ated independently. There has been 
some form of combination in the other 
thirteen. Suwannee River Regional Li 
brary is a combination of eight al- 
rural counties, while Santa Fe Regional 
Library is a combination of two coun- 
ties and a city. St. Lucie-Okeechobee 
is a two-county region, and Orange 
County has a city-county combination. 

The success of these combinations 
augurs well for the successful opera 
tion of the state-aid act that was passed 
by the last Legislature, when funds are 
released. The main difference between 
the operation of the state grant pro 
gram and the Library Services Act 
program will be that the latter covers 
only rural population while the former 
will cover all the people in a partici 
pating area. The Library Services Act 
program has, in effect, been a pilot 
project for the state grant program. 

The statewide project in the State 
Library has resulted in a great im 
provément in the services we have been 
able to offer. The basic improvement 
has been in bookstock, which has ak 
most doubled during the last five years. 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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RETCHEN SCHENCK of Summer- 

dale, Alabama, widely known for 
her column in Wilson Library Bulletin 
and her book on county and regional 
libraries, will act as consultant for a 
series of five regional meetings during 
October, her trip being underwritten 
by the State Library. 

These meetings sponsored by the 
Public Libraries Section and Trustees 
Section of the Florida Library Associa- 
tion will stress the Librarian-Library 
Board relationship and the needs of 
Florida’s Public Libraries. The meet- 
ings are open to Trustees, Friends of 
Libraries, Librarians and interested 
citizens. Thomas Dreier and Bill Sum- 
mers are sending personal invitations 
to librarians and groups urging their 
attendance. 

The meetings will be held as follows 
—make reservations two days ahead 
of the meeting date: 


ss 
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N. Magnolia Drive, Luncheon 
$2.00. Send reservations to 
Mrs. Clyde Atkinson, Rolling 
Acres, Tallahassee. 

Oct. 6 Jacksonville. Roosevelt 
Hotel. Luncheon $2.00. Send 
reservations to Mrs. Max Suter, 
3603 Richmond Ave., Jack- 
sonville. 

Oct. 9 Hollywood. Public Li- 
brary. Luncheon $2.50. Send 
reservations to Mrs. John Whe- 
lan, Public Library, Hollywood 

Oct. 10 Orlando. San Juan Ho- 
tel. Luncheon $2.55. Send res- 
ervations to Clara Wendel, 

Public Library, Orlando. 
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Oct. 5 Tallahassee. Elks Club, 
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Trustees Regional Meetings 
Scheduled In October 


Oct. 11 Plant City. Public Li- 
brary and Planteen. Luncheon 
-$2.00. Send reservations to 
Mrs. L. T. Langford, 305 Mer- 
rin, Plant City. 


Local committees of librarians and 
trustees have been working in all five 
regions to make arrangements for these 
meetings. Overall co-ordinator and 
planner for the meetings is Verna Nis- 
tendirk with local committee members 
in Hollywood — Mrs. Eugenia Whe- 
lan, Mrs. O. A. Russell, Mrs. Joe Far- 
rington, Mrs. Jack L. Daner, Mrs. 
Zella Adams; Jacksonville — Mr. Joe 
Langston, Mrs. Max Suter, Mrs. Dor- 
othy Blackmon, Mr. S. L. Townsend, 
Mrs. Virginia Graham; Plant City — 
Mrs. J. D. Bruton, Mrs. Frances File- 
wicz, Mr. S. L. Townsend, Mr. Walter 
Murphy, Mr. W. S. Frieze; Orlando — 
Miss Clara Wendel, Mrs. Knox Burger, 
Mr. Bill Summers; Tallahassee — Mrs. 
Clyde Atkinson, Dr. Nicholas Heerr- 
ma, Mr. Morris Lamb, Mrs. Jane 
Patton. 


Youw’re On Exhibit 

“You’re on Exhibit,” an attractive 
royal blue, green and white leaflet 
prepared by the Public Relations Sec- 
tion, is now available from the Library 
Administration Division of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

Single copies are free on request and 
quantity lots are priced as follows: 


25 copies $0.75 
7 1.25 
9G: ” 2.25 
a. 5.50 
500 ” 9.50 








President's 
Message 


Mrs. Betty S. LUNNON 
President. 


Beyond the Beyond 


EVER have librarians faced a chal- 

lenge as great as the challenge we 
face today. With the world’s unawak- 
ened masses restlessly opening their 
eyes and with our own apathetic mid- 
dle class visibly concerned, we must 
seize this opportune time to open the 
doors to cultural and scientific truths. 
Too long have we guarded our shelves 
of priceless treasures and the time is 
ripe for these treasures to help save 
humanity. 

We need to work, we need to think, 
we need to read. This is no time to be 
a dilettante. This is no time to wait for 
tomorrow. This is the time to accept 
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the challenge to greatness. We need 
to open our eyes to the values and pur- 
poses of libraries and use our minds 
for service. We need to work as if 
10,000 demons were after us. 

We need good libraries with dedi- 
cated staffs in every county, every city, 
every town and every school in the 
entire state of Florida. Our foot is im 
the door with the passage of the Li- 
brary .Development Bill, but who is 
going to open wide the passageway? 
Florida will become a library-minded 
state only if each and every librarian 
dedicates himself to this purpose. What 
are you willing to do? 
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First, each librarian needs to accept 
the responsibility of self analysis. Are 
you worth the salary that you receive? 
Are your duties performed to the best 
of your ability? Can this ability be 
improved? Are you enthusiastic about 
your job? Are you satisfied with how 
you work with people? Public opinion 
of libraries, library usage and librarians 
is made by the way you interpret and 
perform your daily tasks. Will the 
people of Florida support libraries be- 
cause of the way you serve? 

Second, we must accept more pro- 
fessional obligations. Librarians need 
to grow up and realize that profession- 
alism is earned. Serving on a committee 
means nothing unless the committee 
functions and attains a worthwhile 
goal. We need to participate more 
actively rather than passively in events 
of the day. Our organization needs to 
be vital. How can we make it vital? 

Third, we need strength in member- 
ship. The Florida Library Association 





has a roster of more than 800 members. 
Will each of you be responsible for 
renewing your own membership and 
getting one new librarian to become a 
member? Bob Mowery as Membership 
Chairman will welcome any new mem- 
bers or ideas for increasing our ranks. 

Fourth, we need better methods of 
interpreting library service to the pub- 
lic. The Executive Board recently 
established a Public Relations Com- 
mittee with Jewel Garvin as the chair- 
man. We need new and different 
methods of approach. Where can we 
find them? 

Fifth, we need new blood in our 
ranks. It is evident that we have failed 
to interest college students in librarian- 
ship. Why? Do we talk dynamic college 
students in or out of the profession? 

Finally, our most important need is 
for you to perform your tasks well and 
with enthusiasm that will open more 
doors to cultural and scientific thruths. 

—Betrty S. LUNNON 





Our new president, Mrs. Betty S. Lunnon (nee Martha Elizabeth Sheehan of Montgomery, 
Alabama) received her undergraduate training at Huntingdon College, the University of 
Alabama and graduated from George Washington University. Her graduate work was done 
at Appalachian State Teachers College where she received a M.A. in Library Science. 

She has been a teacher and a teacher librarian in Alabama public schools at Hayneville, 
Seale and Dadeville; a social case worker in Coosa County Alabama; and a statistical cata- 
loger for the Social Research Division of W.P.A. in Washington, D. C. 

Her career in Florida began in 1938 when she became librarian at Miami Edison Senior 
High School in Miami. It was interrupted for a decade from 1942-1952, for “ten glorious 
years as a housewife and mother.” She is the widow of the late James Lunnon, a well-known 
portrait painter. Their daughter, Penny, is now a freshman attending FSU. 

From 1952-1954 she was librarian at Fairlawn Elementary School, and she served as 
Co-ordinator of School Libraries for the Dade County Public Schools from 1954-1959. 


In 1959 she was appointed to her present position as Supervisor of Library Services for 


Dade County Public Schools. 


She is a past President of the Dade County School Librarian’s Association, and the Flori- 
da School Library Association, and she is a member of the honor societies, Kappa Delta 


Pi and Delta Kappa Gamma. 


Her publications include short stories published in Story Parade and Frontier to Explore, 
articles in Horn Book, Library Journal and Instructor, and a children’s book, Jacarezinko 
Vadico, published in Brazil by Melhoramentes. 
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Exeeutive Board Minutes 

The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Betty Lunnon at 10:15 A.M. in the 
Guidance Conference Room, Lindsey Hop- 
kins Administration Building, 1410 N.E. 2nd 
Avenue, Miami, Florida. Present were: Fred 
Bryant, Robert Hamilton, Mrs. Leitha Gar- 
rison, Dr. Archie McNeal, Mrs. Madeline 
Riffey, Leon Fordham, William Summers, 
Dr. Frank Sessa, Oscar Everhart and Wil- 
liam Harkins, SELA representative. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read. Dr. McNeal moved that names men- 
tioned in minutes for choice of Editor of 
Florida Libraries be deleted. This was agreed 
and minutes were then approved as changed. 

The report of the Treasurer was given, 
after which discussion followed on the need 
for a budget. It was decided that Mr. Bryant 
should work out a budget to be presented at 
the next meeting. 

The following tentative budget was ap- 
proved, so that the President could inform 
committees that certain monies would be 
available to them: 


Public Relations Committee $ 50.00 
Recruitment Committee 25.00 
National Library Week 

Chairman 250.00 
Special Projects 200.00 
Committee Expenses 325.00 


It was moved by Dr. Sessa and seconded 
by Mr. Summers that committee expenses 
be approved. The budget for the above 
amounts to be set up by Mr. Bryant. 

ALA Building Fund. Since no fixed 
amount had been decided when it was 
agreed that the Association should contribute 
to the building fund, it was moved by Mr. 
Summers that $200.00 be pledged, plus the 
interest on the FLA investment fund for the 
next three years. Seconded by Dr. Sessa. 
Passed unanimously. 

It was moved by Dr. McNeal that Rich- 
ard Neuman of the Miami Public Library 
be appointed Editor and Business Manager 
of Florida Libraries. Seconded by Mr. Ham- 
ilton. Passed. The Editorship and Business 
Managership of Florida Libraries to be com- 
bined at the mutual convenience of Mr. 
Neuman and the present Business Man- 
ager. Seconded by Mrs. Garrison. Approved. 

It was moved by Dr. Sessa that apprecia- 
tion of the Florida Library Association be 
voted to Mrs. Madeline Riffey for her fine 
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work as Editor of Florida Libraries. Sec. 
onded by Dr. McNeal. Unanimously ap 
proved. 

It was suggested that Mr. Bryant inquire 
into costs of an auditor to audit the books 
of Florida Library Association and of 
Florida Libraries accounts. Moved by Dr, 
Sessa and seconded by Mr. Everhart. Passed, 

It was suggested that the Florida Educa- 
tion Association be asked to put the dates 
of Florida Library Association meetings on 
its calendar of events to be attended. 

Mr. Fred Bryant announced that the new 
FLA Directory was completed and ready 
for distribution on request. 

Mrs. Lunnon asked for program sugges 
tions for the next Annual Meeting, which 
will be held March 29-31, 1962 in Jack- 
sonville. 

Dr. Sessa mentioned the tension of too 
many meetings including pre-conference 
meetings and suggested that the program 
be kept simple. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hamilton 
that the conference have two general ses 
sions and a banquet. Motion passed. 

Mr. Summers mentioned that the Public 
Libraries Section planned to invite Mar- 
garet Monroe of Rutgers University Library 
School to address the Pre-Conference Work- 
shop planned by the Public Libraries Section, 

The Board agreed that President Lunnon 
and Mr. Summers should extend a personal 
invitation to her at the ALA Conference in 
July to address the Workshop and one of the 
general sessions. It was also suggested that 
the ALA President-Elect be invited to ad- 
dress a general session. 


The Board also agreed that the President 
should write to Senator Smathers asking if 
it would be feasible to ask President John F. 
Kennedy to address a general session. 


The meeting adjourned for lunch at 12:45 
and resumed at 2:00 p.m. 


Mrs. Joe H. Farrington was present at 
the afternoon session, representing Mr, 
Thomas Dreier who could not attend. She 
presented his suggestion that more publicity 
be given to the Trustee’s Citation. 

Mr. Dreier also suggested a change of 
wording to delete the phrase, “within the 
year” from Section III Paragraph la on 
Page 15 of Operational Procedure for Flor 


ida Library Association concerning the func 
tions of the Trustee’s Citation Committee. — 
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The motion was made by Dr. McNeal to 
delete the phrase as stated above. It was 
seconded by Mr. Summers and passed unan- 
imously. 

President Lunnon suggested that the 
Trustees Section might spearhead the pro- 
gram for the development of libraries in 
areas with little or no library service. Dr. 
Sessa proposed that Library Boards be asked 
to send suggestions to the Trustees Section 
for the citation awards. 

Section Chairmen were asked to bring 
plans for section meetings to the Fall Board 
meeting, which will be held in September 
at a date to be set later. 

Several suggestions were made to the 
President for appointments to local com- 
mittees for the Jacksonville meeting. 

Mr. Summers, Chairman of the Public 
Libraries Section announced that Mrs. Helga 
Eason will be Chairman of the Adult Serv- 
ices Committee for the section and that the 
section will sponsor the Trustees Workshop 
again next fall. 

A motion was made by Mrs. Garrison 
that a letter of thanks should be written by 
the President to Senator Charley E. Johns 
and Representative Howell E. Lancaster. 
After a second by Dr. Sessa the motion 
was passed. 

The meeting adjourned at 2:35 p.m. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Oscar C. Everhart, 
Secretary 





The Executive 
SECRETARY 


by FRED D. BRYANT 

You will soon receive notices for payment 
of dues for 1962. Prompt payment will re- 
duce clerical work in the office of the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Dues are, as usual, $2.00 for the calendar 
year and entitle the member to a subscrip- 
tion to FLORIDA LIBRARIES. 

Since the last Journal was published the 
Executive Board voted to return to Clear- 
water for the 1963 convention, Jack Tar 
Harrison Hotel, where we had such a suc- 
cessful meeting in 1960. Remember that the 
1962 meeting will be at the George Wash- 
ington in Jacksonville, March 29-31. 


The newly appointed Public Relations 
Committee of FLA, formerly the same 
named committee of the Public Libraries 
section has gotten a good start with its 
publicity program. 

Sixty thousand leaflets have been for- 
warded to Florida banks who requested 
them for insertion in their monthly state- 
ments. These leaflets publicize libraries. 
Mrs. Jewel Garvin, Health Center Library, 
Chairman of the Committee, worked with 
the President of the Florida Bankers Asso- 
ciation in promoting this deal. 

It is hoped that more banks will request 
these leaflets in the future. The Miami Pub- 
lic Library and the Jacksonville Public Li- 
brary have cooperated in printing most of 
the leaflets. 

Along the line of publicity, I noticed that 
in downtown Jacksonville at the foot of the 
Anacosta Bridge Viaduct there is a huge 
billboard atop a one-story building which 
carries the National Library Week poster. 
It might be a good idea to write to Harry 
Brinton at the Jacksonyille Public Library 
and ask him how this was brought about. 
Try it in your own community. 


Colonial 
Book 
Service 


Specialists in supplying the 
out-of-print-books as listed 
in all Library Indices 
(Granger Poetry; Essay and 
General Literature; Shaw 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont Catalogue; Speech, 
) 


WANT LISTS INVITED 
CATALOGS ON REQUEST 


23 EAST FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 








ALA 
Cleveland 
Conference 


Report by Frank B. Sessa 
ALA COUNCILLOR 

Council members met three times at 
the 1961 Convention of the American 
Library Association held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 9-14: an _ informational 
meeting with the Executive Board Sun- 
day afternoon, July 9, at which time 
heads of divisions and associations re- 
ported to Council; and two business 
sessions, one Monday morning, and 
the second, Thursday morning prior 
to the Membership Meeting. 

New Dues Scale 

At this annual conference, Council 
took a number of important actions, 
but, certainly, the item on the agenda 
that loomed largest in the minds of 
the membership was the upward revi- 
sion of the dues scale. While the actual 
report was made by the Constitution 
and By-Laws Committee, changes in 
dues were the work of the Membership 
Committee. 

That Council approved the increase 
with spirited but moderate discussion 
was recognition of the fact by Council 
members that without the increase a 
sharp curtailment of Association and 
Division programs would inevitably 
follow. 

In 1960, approximately $100,000 
had to be trimmed from division bud- 
get requests and in 1961 the Program 
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Evaluation and Budget Committeg 
again had to cut back requests, this 
time by $73,000. It is axiomatic that 
no one is particularly anxious to have 
his dues raised at any time, but it wag 
the consensus that an increase was 
preferable to a curtailment of the ex- 
panding ALA program. 

In some categories, particularly 
those in the higher salary brackets, 
annual dues will rise sharply, but it 
should be noted that the average in- 
crease is only $3.00. The new dues 
schedule, subsequently approved by 
the membership in annual meeting, 
will go into effect January 1, 1962. 

Mr. David Clift, Executive Director 
of the Association, reported to Council 
a number of headquarters’ staff chan- 
ges including the resignations of four 
executive secretaries who had gone on 
to new positions: Robert L. Gitler 
(LED), Mrs. Orcena Mahoney 
(RTSD), Eleanor Ahlers (AASL), 
and Richard Harwell (ACRL). Re- 
placements have been secured. 

Mr. Clift also reported that a 7% 
salary increase for staff had been insti- 
tuted during the year and that the 
present staff classification and pay plan 
was under review. 

Trustees Given 


Divisional Status 
For some years, the American Li 


brary Trustees Association, a section 
of the Public Library Association, has 
been conducting a concentrated drive 
to increase membership to the point 
where it could become eligible for 
division status. 

This year, that goal was achieved 
and Council received a petition with 
626 signatures requesting that the sec 
tion be made a type of activity division. 
The petition was approved and ALTA 
obtained division status. 
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National Library Week 

Approved, too, was the report of 
the Special Committee to Evaluate 
National Library Week. The commit- 
tee was charged with the task of 
determining whether National Library 
Week had successfully achieved the 
goals sought by ALA and also whether 
National Library Week was worthy of 
an extension into a long-time or per- 
manent program. 

The report is a lengthy and detailed 
one but the consensus was that despite 
certain weaknesses National Library 
Week had achieved a considerable 
measure of sucess. 

It was proposed and approved by 
Council that National Library Week 
be continued for an additional five 
years; that ALA plan a formal re- 
evaluation of its participation in Na- 
tional Library Week in 1965, and that 
at the 1966 Conference a report similar 
to this one be made to the Association. 

The Committee on Organization 
made three recommendations, all of 
which were approved. The first had to 
do with division responsibility for 
evaluation and selection of materials. 
It was recommended by the Council 
that each division define its own re- 
sponsibilities in this field. 

Second was the ALTA petition 
mentioned earlier, and the third was 
that the Federal Relations Committee 
of the Library Administration Division 
Governmental Relations section be 
made a committee of ALA. The new 
committee will be called the ALA 
Committee on Legislation. 


Important to many libraries, too, 
is the report of the Joint Committee 
on Fair Use in Photocopying, the most 
important item of which is the state- 
ment (backed by legal opinion) that 


so long as a library produces a single 
copy of copyrighted material it is not 
violating the law and therefore subject 
to legal action. 


Floridians at ALA: 


by GeorGe W. ROSNER 


Again, Florida librarians took an 
active, and in many instances, a vital 
part in this year’s ALA proceedings. 
All parts of the state were well repre- 
sented at Cleveland. 

Seen on the scene were: Tom Dreier 
and Mrs. Joe H. Farrington, Trustees 
respectively of St. Petersburg Public 
Library and Miami Public Library, 
chatting with Trustee-Friends Mrs. 
Reba Daner (Miami Beach) and Mr. 
and Mrs. S. L. Townsend (Suwannee 
River Regional Library), and later 
glimpsed at the Friends of the Librar- 
ies luncheon where Clara Wendel, Al- 
bertson Public Library, Orlando, pre- 
sided as Chairman. We thought the 
subject of this luncheon, “How to Be 
a Good Friend of the Library,” a bit 
redundant for these staunch and 
proven Friends. 

Presiding at another meeting was 
Mrs. May Edmonds, Miami Public 
Library, guiding the workshop discus- 
sion on recruiting techniques. 

Dr. Archie L. McNeal, Director, 
University of Miami Libraries, had a 
time schedule fully as diverse as the 
Conference program. Even his own 
staff members could see him by ap- 
pointment only. As President of the 
Library Administration Division he 
was literally on stage in the Public 
Auditorium of the Music Hall. 

Lewis Morgan practically haunted 
the exhibitors’ alcoves gathering valu- 
able information on the furniture and 


other equipment for the University of 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Newsnotes 


trom Florida 
Librarians... 


NEWSNOTE REPORTERS 
School & Children’s Eleanor S. Harllee 
Trustees Section Mrs. Dorothy Blackmon 


Public Library Section 


Patricia Broad, Chairman; Charlotte Moughton, Mrs. 
Julia Wanner and Larry Snook 


College and Special Libraries Section 
Mary Lou Barker, Chairman. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 

It is a pleasure to announce Mrs. Frances 
Lander Spain’s return to Florida, and to 
welcome her home. She became Librarian 
of the Central Florida Junior College in 
Ocala on August 15 and will live in An- 
thony, Florida. 

Her library career has taken her coast 
to coast and abroad as far as Thailand, but 
this will be her first position in Florida 
since her high school days in the Jackson- 
ville Public Library’s Children’s department. 

As usual there are many changes of per- 
sonnel in the libraries of Florida. A. R. 
Bassett, circulation librarian at Chipola 
Junior College, resigned to go to the Naval 
Officers’ Training School in Newport, R. I. 
Mrs. Thelma Cunningham, circulation li- 
brarian at Florida A & M University for 
the past fifteen years, has resigned to move 
to New Jersey. Mrs. Atlene Vincent, per- 
iodicals librarian at Florida A.&M., re- 
signed to join the staff at Tuskegee Institute 
in Alabama. 

Mrs. Ruth Wilson, previously librarian 
for the Florida Geological Survey, joined 
the staff of the Leon County Public Library 
in June as Adult Services Librarian. Mrs. 
Mary Bylerly resigned as extension librarian 
at the library to become librarian at Mel- 
bourne Junior High School. 

Mrs. Mildred C. Langner, Librarian of 
the University of Miami School of Medicine 
Library since May 1955, has resigned to 
become Chief of the References Services 
Division of the National Library of Medi- 
cine in Washington, D. C. 

Miss Frances Corday, Assistant Librarian 
at Orlando Junior College, returned to Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, to work in the Public 
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Library. Miss Linda Willis, a recent grad- 
uate of Florida State University, has suc- 
ceeded Miss Corday at O.J.C. 

Mr. John T. Dorosh returned to the 
University of Miami Library, Sept. 5. As 
Russian specialist, he will assist in acquisi- 
tions, cataloging and reference needs for 
these materials. 

Mrs. Elaine Kemp, Mrs. Elizabeth Koe- 
nig, and Miss Aileen Murdock have resigned 
their positions at Florida State University. 
Mrs. Koenig is going to the College of 
Medicine Library, University of Nebraska, 
Omaha. Miss Murdock will be the Head 
Librarian at the Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
Public Library. 

Miss Lucille Higgs will succeed Miss 
Murdock as Head of the General Education 
Division and Miss Frances Ann King comes 
from the Free Library, Philadelphia, to be 
Assistant Librarian in the General Educa- 
tion Division. Mrs. Frances Ohmes, a recent 
graduate of the Florida State University 
Library School, will be an assistant librar- 
ian in the Cataloging Department. 

The University of South Florida library 
has announced the appointment of three 
new librarians. Robert L. Underbrink joined 
the staff on August 15 as Order Librarian. 
Mr. Underbrink comes to this position from 
the University of Iowa Library where he 
worked in both the Acquisition and Refer- 
ence Departments. He has his library de- 
gree from the University of Chicago. 

Miss Louise Ward became Serials Librar- 
ian on September 1. She came to the Uni- 
versity of South Florida from the Emory 
University Library where she was in the 
Reference Department. Miss Ward received 
her library degree from Emory University 





and has previously worked at Louisiana 
State University and with the Air Force 
Library Services in England. 

David J. Lee joined the staff as Assistant 
Serials Librarian on Sept. 1. He has pre- 
viously worked in the University of Georgia 
Library and is a graduate of Florida State 
University. 

Henry J. Blasick resigned his position as 
director of the Suwannee River Regional 
Library to assume the directorship of the 
Baytown Public Library, Baytown, Texas in 
September. Fred Andrews, assistant librar- 
ian, has also left the Suwannee River Re- 
gional Library for military service. 

Miss Beth Daane, formerly Reference and 
Young Adult Librarian at the Gainesville 
Public Library, has been appointed Librar- 
ian of the Santa Fe Regional Library. She 
succeeds Mrs. Virginia O. Grazier, who left 
Florida to accept the position as head li- 
brarian of the Hudson Library and Histori- 
cal Society, Hudson, Ohio. 

Mrs. Verna Ballentine, Head of the Cir- 
culation department of the Tampa Public 
Library, has taken a position with the Oak- 
land Public Library in California. 

Ocala Public Library has a new reference 
librarian, Mrs. Grace Whigham, who joined 
the staff in May. 

Following the resignation of Mrs. M. C. 
Barber as librarian of the Bushnell Public 
Library, the position was accepted by Mrs. 
L. E. Lenker, who was librarian several 
years ago when the library moved to its 
present location. 

Larry Snooks, librarian of the Westbrook 
Branch of the Jacksonville Free Public Li- 
brary has been appointed senior assistant in 
the main library circulation department. 


ACQUISITIONS 


The Florida A & M University Library 
was the recipient of an unusual collection 
of classics from Dr. Francis R. Walton, 
professor of classics at Florida State Uni- 
versity. Many items in the collection, valued 
at more than $2,000, had been on the li- 
brary’s want list but had remained unob- 
tainable either because they were too ex- 
pensive or were out-of-print. 

Florida State University Special Collec- 
tions Division has received the original 
manuscript of Walk Egypt from the author, 


Vivian Ahisweh Williams. Mrs. Williams is 
a graduate of Florida State College for 
Women and now makes her home in Thom- 
son, Georgia. 

The Boynton Beach City Library, which 
moved into a new air conditioned building, 
has received generous donations from civic 
clubs and citizens including a set of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and book case 
from the Rotary Club, 25 new children’s 
books from the Lions Club and over 500 
books collected by the Boynton Youth As- 
sociation for the library. 


BUILDING PLANS 


The project of securing a new main li- 
brary for the City of St. Petersburg is re- 
ceiving primary attention from the Friends 
of the Library. They are presently exploring 
means of financing such a structure other 
than through a referendum bond issue. The 
two methods of financing being studied are 
a commercial lease-back and a revenue cer- 
tificate issue. In July Delyle Runge and the 
Friends had a breakfast meeting conference 
with members of the City Council and were 
requested by Council to present more de- 
tailed plans for their consideration. 

Gulf Coast Junior College Library, Pan- 
ama City, has moved into air conditioned 
quarters on the new campus overlooking 
St. Andrews Bay. 

The Boca Raton Library Association held 
ground breaking ceremonies on June 30th 
for a new library, which will be ready for 
occupancy by October Ist. The air condi- 
tioned building will have 4,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space at an approximate cost of $41,- 
000. It will include a librarian’s work room, 
conference room, lounge area, juvenile and 
adult reading space. 

The College Park Branch Building of the 
Albertson Public Library in Orlando has 
been completely remodeled, doubling the 
library in size, and air conditioned. 

An architect is completing plans for a 
new library to be erected on the Riverfront 
Park in Eau Gallie. The building will house 
over 28,000 volumes and include a large 
screened patio-reading room overlooking 
the beautiful Indian River, which will afford 
a view of space birds and song birds since 
Eau Gallie is the home of Cape Canaveral 
as well as a bird sanctuary. 
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The Okeechobee Public Library, part of 
the St. Lucie-Okeechobee Regional Library, 
moved to larger quarters in May. The newly 
remodeled store building with air condition- 
ing, new furniture and drapes offers a spa- 
cious and attractive library to the people 
of Okeechobee. 

The Northside Branch of the Jacksonville 
Free Public Library, a remodeled theatre 
building replacing the old Springfield Branch 
building, was dedicated on May 25th. 


VARIA... 


“The Wonderful World of Books” was 
the topic of a panel discussion presented 
July 11th at the University of Florida An- 
nual Home Demonstration Short Course. 
Beth Daane, Librarian of the Santa Fe Re- 
gional Library, presided as chairman with 
panel members: Mrs. Madge Tams, Assist- 
ant Reference Librarian of the University 
of Florida, Mrs. Edith Bloomer, Bookmo- 
bile Librarian at the Santa Fe Regional Li- 
brary; Caroline Ferguson, Librarian, P. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School; and Mrs. Ardis 
Blackburn, volunteer chairman of book- 
reviews for the Gainesville Public Library. 

Tampa Public Library is expanding its 
services to give unified county service to 
Hillsborough County in cooperation with 
the public libraries of Plant City and Temple 
Terrace. The library also plans to open two 
additional branches within the coming year, 
one to be in Port Tampa, the other to be 
in Sulphur Springs. 

Mrs. Eva J. Dixon, Director of Library 
Services at Chipola Junior College, Mar- 
ianna, has been active in extending the ser- 
vices of the library to the area around the 
College. She has given library orientation 
service to the high schools of Bonifay, Cot- 
tondale, Chipley, and Marianna; has helped 
organize a new library in the Malone High 
School; and has assisted with Altha High 
School library services. 

She has also given library talks and dra- 
matic book monologues to various groups 
in surrounding communities. The library 
was host to several visiting classes of Flor- 
ida State University in junior college edu- 
cation and to a reception given in honor 
of S. A. Daffin on the occasion of the pre- 
sentation to the library of a special collec- 
tion of Southern literature. 
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The Dade County School Librarians Ag 

sociation elected the following officers for 
1961-1962: 


Lillian Ball 
Elizabeth Strickland 
Lois Cole 

Louise Douglas 
Rachel Roller 


President: 

Vice President: 
Secretary: 
Treasurer: 
Parliamentarian: 


These new officers were installed at a 
breakfast at the Ocean Ranch Motel, Miami, 
Florida on May 27, 1961. 


Several downtown merchants have con- 
tributed a package kitchen including stove, 
refrigerator and sink for staff use in the 
new quarters of the Leon County Public 
Library which will be completed around 
the first of the year. 


Editor’s notes 


Early in the century, farewell tours kept 
some prominent actors busy for years. I 
trust that my resignation will not continue 
to appear in this space like those perennial 
farewell ‘tours. 

We really did get a new Editor, Richard 
Neuman of the Miami Public Library staff, 
who was appointed at an Executive Board 
Meeting in Miami on June 11. 

Unfortunately for us, he accepted a po- 
sition as Librarian of the Salina, Kansas 
Public Library before he had time to as 
sume his editorial duties. 

Our capable Business Manager, Ray Row- 
land, librarian at Jacksonville University, 
also resigned to accept the position of Li 
brarian at Augusta College in Augusta, 
Georgia. 

Another Executive Board meeting will be 
held at the University of South Florida in 
Tampa on September 22, and a new Editor 
will be appointed at that time—I trust. 

Let me repeat that it was a pleasure to 
meet and work with so many amiable and 
obliging Florida Librarians, and I regret 
that I must resign because of other com- 
mitments. 

I am most grateful to the Executive 
Board for their generous support and the 
appreciation which they have given me. 





DODD (Continued from Page 8) 


Where, in 1955-56, the library added 
2,885 volumes, in 1960-61 it added 
8,431. All mail circulation has in- 
creased 195.8 percent, while inter- 
library loans have risen 512 percent 
—from 1,062 in 1955-56 to 6,500 in 
1960-61. 

Although inability to provide match- 
ing funds prevented Florida from 
entering the Library Services Act pro- 
gram until the second year of its op- 
eration, the state has since managed 
to match for the entire amount allo- 
cated to Florida during the five-year 
period. This has been done through 
the use of local as well as state funds 
for matching. Florida has received 
$504,385 in federal funds. Total ex- 
penditures amounted to $443,292, of 
which $158,070 was spent for the state 
library project, and $285,222 for 


grants to counties. The unexpended 


balance of $61,093 is still available 
for promotion of rural library service. 


Prospects for the coming year are 
good. Adequate funds are assured, 
since Florida’s annual allotment for the 
second five years of the program will 
be $166,620, which is some $33,000 
more than any prior allotment. This, 
of course, is in addition to the unex- 
pended balance mentioned above. 
Priority will be given to county pro- 
jects, but the State Library Board has 
amended the state plan to authorize 
supplementary and special projects in 
case sufficient county projects are not 
formed to utilize all available funds. 
The exact number of counties applying 
for grants will not be known until 
mid-September. 

The State Library appropriation 
from general revenue for the 1961-63 
biennium is $163,182. This is 13.5 per 


cent less than the legislative budget re- 
quest, but it represents an increase of 
9.5 per cent over the appropriation for 
the 1959-61 biennium. An appropria- 
tion of $80,000 from the Library Ser- 
vices Act trust fund increases the State 
Library’s biennial operating budget to 
$243,182. This figure does not include 
$186,400 in Library Services Act funds 
and the $500,000 second priority ap- 
propriation from general revenue for 
grants to counties. Although availa- 
bility of state grant funds is uncertain, 
the public library outlook in Florida 
is brighter than it has ever been before. 

The State Library has received the 
questionnaire for the Survey of Library 
Functions of the States, which is being 
conducted by the American Library 
Association under a $45,000 grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. The 
survey director is Dr. Phillip Mony- 
penny, Professor of Political Science, 
University of Illinois, who was ap- 
pointed to fill the position of the late 
Dr. Robert D. Leigh. As previously 
announced, Dr. Mary Edna Anders, 
Special Librarian, Industrial Develop- 
ment Branch, Engineering Experiment 
Station, Georgia Institute of Techno- 
logy, will conduct the field work in the 
southeastern states. 

The general purpose of the survey 
is to raise the level of state library 
service. To this end, it will describe 
library services performed at the state 
level and will assemble reliable infor- 
mation about present performance in 
the fifty states. It is expected that the 
findings will serve as a basis for the 
development of workable standards. 
Formulating standards will be the task 
of the Committee on Survey and Stan- 
dards of the Association of State Li- 
braries, of which Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton, 
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Assistant State Librarian, California 
State Library, is chairman. 

A workshop on public relations will 
be held at Florida State University 
Library School October 19-21 under 
the direction of Miss Ruth Warncke, 
Associate Professor in the Library 
School of Western Reserve University. 
Topics for discussion will be: What 
does my library have to offer? Who 
is my community? How can I reach 
my community? This workshop is the 
fourth in an annual series sponsored 
by the State Library and the Florida 
State University Library School. 

The State Library is planning a 
series of in-service training classes for 
community librarians, with Miss Eliza- 
beth Cole, Public Library Consultant, 
as instructor. The first classes will be 
held during November and December 
at eight centrally located places in 
south, central and west Florida. 


Where It Costs No 


Librarians should have received the 
annual questionnaire for the Florida 
Library Directory before this issue of 
FLORIDA LIBRARIES is published, 
This will be the eleventh issue of the 
Directory. Since we are starting a new 
decade, we hope that Florida librarians 
will exceed even their usual fine co- 
operation to make this the most ac- 
curate and complete Directory to date. 


The State Library is now participat- 
ing in the Traveling Library Exhibit, 
which consists of children’s books is- 
sued by the major publishers since 
January 1. Any public or school li- 
brary or organization interested in ex- 
amining or displaying the books in the 
exhibit may borrow them from the 
State Library. The borrower assumes 
transportation costs. Persons interested 
should write to Miss Elizabeth Cole, 
Public Library Consultant. 
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FERGUSON (Continued from Page 5) 
on its shelf, without the need to shift 
it back and forth as the class ahead of 
it grows or dwindles. Any such devel- 
opment almost requires closed stacks, 
for I cannot conceive of any arrange- 
ment where machines and books whizz 
around controlled by distant push but- 
tons as a safe or pleasant place for the 
reader to browse, but perhaps the 
pleasures of browsing can be supplied 
in other ways, for instance through 
special collections on a variety of sub- 
jects on a few open shelves. 
AUTOMATIC TRANSLATOR 

One of the most interesting machines 
to me is the automatic translator. This 
is in part at least a personal interest, 
which began last summer when I had a 
chance to participate in the meeting of 
the International Federation of Library 
Associations and saw at first hand the 
impact of language on common under- 
standing. I think this was the first time 
I had really come face to face with the 
difficulties of communicating with peo- 
ple who spoke another language, even 
those who appeared to know a great 
deal of English. I was continually 
plagued with worry about whether I 
was really understanding them, and 
whether I was making myself clear to 
them. Traveling later to parts of France 
where English-speaking guides were 
non-existent and Americans so rare 
that most people we talked to thought 
we were English emphasized even more 
the inadequacy of my own brand of 
French, which was just good enough 
to keep me eating regularly and get me 
home to the right hotel at night. The 
recent visit of four Russian librarians 
to ALA focused my interest and ex- 
tended it to the realm of common ideas 
and the philosophy on which institu- 
tions such as libraries are based. 


The principle of the automatic trans- 
lation machine goes back to what I 
said earlier about information retrieval 
being interested primarily in the basic 
elements of information, rather than in 
the infinite variation of its expression. 
One of the first things we all learned 
when we began to study a foreign lan- 
guage was that you should not translate 
certain phrases literally. For instance, 
when the French book said “J’ai be- 
soin d'argent,” the teacher wouldn’t 
like it if you said it meant “I have need 
of silver;” it really meant “I need some 
money.” The automatic translator op- 
erates on the opposite theory: that is, 
every language has some expression 
that means “I need some money.” If a 
numerical symbol carrying this concept 
can be transmitted around the world to 
machines which translate it into their 
own country’s language, then you have 
automatic translation. The number of 
symbols the machine can handle are 
necessarily limited, so much of the 
color of the original language is apt to 
be lost; for instance, a phrase like “he 
was gathered to his fathers” comes out 
“he died.” Oddly enough the automatic 
translation of scientific material is 
really simpler than ordinary conversa- 
tion would be, because so much scien- 
tific language is common to all 
languages. If I may draw on my four 
words of Russian for an example, the 
word for library in Russian is biblio- 
teka, which comes from Greek. A sim- 
ilar word is used in most European 
languages. We get our word library 
from Latin, but the Greek still shows 
up in bibliography and many other fa- 
miliar expressions. 


At present, automatic translation 
does little more than outline what the 
original is saying; the application of 
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human intelligence is still needed to 
restore the shades of meaning which 
are lost. However, it does give us that 
outline almost immediately — Pravda 
can be translated the same day it ap- 
pears on the streets of Moscow, and 
so can the New York Times in reverse. 
It also gives us a valuable guide to 
what is worth the time of translating 
in greater depth; until more of us are 
capable of really reading and translat- 
ing other languages this is a great 
boon. If the time comes when these 
translations of Russian, Chinese, and 
other newspapers can be made readily 
available to the general public, I see 
them as valuable additions to libraries 
— sketchy they may be, but at least 
they would keep us in touch with the 
concerns of other nations as we can 
not be now. 

A major concern of today’s library 
is the problem of keeping its informa- 


tion up-to-date. It used to be that the 
pace of change was slow enough s9 
that the latest book covered the subject 
adequately. Today, only the journal or 
periodical article is really late enough 
in some fields, and in others only yes- 
terday’s newspapers. It is now perfect- 
ly possible to index this material liter- 
ally as it comes from the press, some 
machines being capable of indexing 
200 periodicals a day. Since it is ob- 
vious that only the very largest librar- 
ies could afford or use this output, it 
follows that if the rest of us are to 
make use of it, we must make arrange- 
ments with other small libraries and 
with the big ones for a pooling of in- 
formation, so that any inquirer any- 
where may have ready access to it. In 
fact, nearly all the developments we 
have been discussing require a degree 
of co-operation far in advance of any- 
thing we have yet achieved. 
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I think I have said enough to show 
that much of what the machines can 
do, we are already doing in a sort of 
hand-made way. Our catalogs are in- 
formation retrieval machines, even if 
they cannot give the depth of indexing 
the hardware can. We do find ways to 
get much of this information for our 
readers, although it takes us longer and 
we do it more superficially. Why, then, 
do we feel such a strong sense of anti- 
pathy to a development that should 
promise to do so well what we have 
long said we try to do: namely to make 
all the information in the world avail- 
able to everyone. 

Part of the reason for our resistance 
lies in the world in which we live and 
the society of which we are a part. A 
recent issue of Time magazine quoted 
the President of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology as saying, “The 
world into which we were born is 


gone; we have little or no idea of the 
world into which our children may 
grow to maturity. It is this rate of 
change, rather than the change itself, 
that I see as the dominant fact of .our 
time.” 

If this rate of change were only in 
material things, it would be hard to 
adjust ourselves, but it is not. We are 
being forced to revise the whole sys- 
tem of values in which we were brought 
up, or at least to examine them in the 
light of conflicting values to which 
many other people in the world ad- 
here. 

More than that, these other people 
are no longer away the other side of 
the world. They are getting uncom- 
fortably close, not only in actual dis- 
tance but in the time it takes to travel 
from place to place. What is distance 
when a man can travel around the 
world in minutes! 
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Not only are we being forced to 
look with a critical eye at the beliefs 
that form the core of our cultural life; 
we are compelled to do so in the blind- 
ing glare of publicity due to our posi- 
tion of leadership in the world, a lead- 
ership still so new to us that we are 
not ready to use it easily and capably. 
And our democratic principles will not 
allow us to do away with the freedom 
of information which makes the pub- 
licity possible. 


Our difficulties are not unlike those 
of a person who has learned to swim 
in a quiet lake when he first enters 
the ocean. At first, wading out on the 
sandy beach is easy, but just as the 
water gets deep enough for swimming, 
he is overwhelmed by a breaker which 
fills his mouth with the bad taste of 
salt water and stings his eyes and nose. 
He strikes out strongly only to find 
himself thrown back into shallow 
water, and his difficulties are made no 
easier by the crowd of onlookers on 
the beach, some sympathetic, but some 
openly jeering at his struggles. For the 
swimmer, as for the United States, only 
one course is open — to tackle the 
ocean again and again until he has 
mastered the trick. It is far too late to 
give up and return to our quiet waters. 


It seems to me that we librarians 
have special problems added to those 
of all our countrymen. We have always 
concerned ourselves with ideas, and so 
we are perhaps more aware than most 
people that our international troubles 
are really ideological. To the under- 
developed nations, the material success 
we enjoy — our cars and deepfreezes 
and TV sets — may represent our suc- 
cess, masking the hard work that cre- 
ated them and our very real progress 





toward social equality which makes it 
possible for nearly everyone to enjoy 
these benefits. 


At the same time, our interest in 
ideas make us more skeptical than the 
average person that machines can 
really deal effectively with ideas. The 
comfortable belief that sooner or later 
someone will invent a machine to 
solve ideological problems looks like 
nonsense to most of us, though I think 
a lot of other Americans do hope for 
such an easy way out. The talk of 
teaching machines to make it easy to 
learn, the investigation of how think- 
ing is done to find better ways of teach- 
ing seem to run counter to the long 
experience of mankind that learning 
and thinking are personal things and 
need prolonged application of the nose 
to the grindstone for good results. 


Moreover, we are overwhelmed by 
the changes in our own work. The vast 
increase in the words pouring from the 
printing presses, the films, the records, 
the pamphlets we need to consider for 
purchase within our limited budgets 
often seem too much for us to bear. At 
the same time, we are being asked to 
reorganize library service, the public 
librarians through the development of 
systems and regional libraries, the 
school librarians to meet the new stand- 
ards for their work, the college librar- 
ians by the flood of additional students 
and the new courses on strange sub- 
jects like Far Eastern history, and eso- 
teric languages. 


I think a lot of us feel like the elder- 
ly librarian to whom a friend of mine 
talked long and earnestly about the ad- 
vantages of a county library, stressing 
the value to farmers of a bookmobile 
and a larger collection of books. She 
listened patiently to all he had to say, 
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and then sighed, “You mean i’d have 
to learn all about trucks?” 

Maybe the time has come for us to 
take our eyes off the trucks and study 
what our part in all this is. It is far 
too late to do away with the machines, 
and the research that has gone into 
them; far too late to go back to our 
little offices and do nothing but prac- 
tice the simple techniques of catalog- 
ing and classification we learned in li- 
brary school. What we need to do is 
learn all we can about these new de- 
velopments, and measure them against 
our own needs with a healthy skepti- 
cism but with interest and understand- 
ing. It is no news to any of us that we 
have never been able to do the sort 
of job our principles stand for — 
maybe the new tools will make it pos- 
sible to do so. 


MACHINES MORE EFFICIENT 


One of the first steps for us to take, 
I think, is to recognize that machines 
can do many things more quickly and 
more efficiently than we can. Perhaps 
in ten years, the dater on the end of 
the pencil will join the L-slip in the 
museum of library science. How many 
of you even know what an L-slip is? 
It’s the 2 x 5 card that used to be 
fashionable for shelf lists. Let’s accept 
the fact that the routine, the drudgery 
if you like, is dropping away from our 
work, leaving us to get on with the 
more creative task of helping the pub- 
lic to the knowledge they so surely 
need. Our first big job is finding out 
what that knowledge is — for so long 
we have contented ourselves with 
handing out how-to-do-it books, and 
trivia, that this will be no easy job. It 
will include some serious study of the 
people who don’t use the library now, 
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the reasons why they don’t, and how 
we can make the library a place they 
will use to their own best advantage, 
The next step may be to study the new 
teaching methods and machines, to seg 
how we can make them available to 
the general public. Remember, we de 
cided long ago that books were not 
the only means we could use to spread 
ideas — that films and records were 
useful; and teaching machines may be 
the next logical step. 

Then we should make a more deter- 
mined search for quality in our collec- 
tions of material. Let’s make sure the 
books we offer about other countries 
are more up-to-date than Mother India 
and In Darkest Africa. Let’s make the 
library the place to look for the latest 
information. Don’t leave it to the 
documentalists to set up separate in- 
formation centers and leave us behind 
the procession. 


PUSH BUTTON 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Then let’s study the machines and 
see what they can do to meet our prob- 
lems. For instance, it is now possible 
to put into a machine a list of all the 
books in a library, coded in such a 
way that by pressing a button for the 
subject and another for the individual's 
reading level, the machine could pro- 
duce an individually tailored bibliog- 
raphy. Our job, then, would be to sug- 
gest to the reader, bibliography im 
hand, where to start his reading, and 
what related books he would find use- 
ful when he has worked his way 
through the machine’s list. This may 
seem to be too expensive a way of af- 
riving at the desired result, but people 
cost money too, and they are pretty 
scarce, as we all know to our sorrow. 
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POTENTIALS FOR 
MACHINE RETRIEVAL 


I want now to turn to another pos- 
sibility, which may be just a dream, 
but it’s one which fascinates me. So 
far as I know, all the work that has 
gone into machine retrieval has been 
done on the factual level. Could any 
of it be adapted to creative literature? 
One reason why I dwelt at some length 
on automatic translation is that it seems 
to me if you can isolate the common 
elements of languages, you should be 
able to do the same thing for works of 
fiction. Now I know we have always 
stressed the author’s ability to put 
more into a novel than just the plot, 
and rightly so. At the same time, one 
of the commonest questions we have 
is “Can you find me a good book?” 

The person who says that may really 
be asking any one of a number of 
questions, such as “Help me forget the 
ugly room I live in, or the awful thing 
the boss said to me today, or the quar- 
rel I had with my husband, or my own 
loneliness, or the general unsatisfac- 
toriness of my children.” 


Maybe he is gripped by one of those 
moments when he wants to give his 
brain a real work-out with something 
difficult and meaty. I see no real hope 
of getting the reader to tell us what his 
real question is —- more often than 
not, he doesn’t know himself. Surely, 
if we knew our books better, we could 
recommend more wisely. As it is, we 
are apt to do one of two things — re- 
commend the trivial and exciting, or 
the latest book we ourselves have read 
and enjoyed. Sometimes we do ask 
“What have you read lately that you 
liked?” and try to supply something of 
the same sort. If we could know more 
precisely what the basic elements in 


the first book were, surely we could 
find another which used the same ele- 
ments he enjoyed in the first one. 


We already do identify elements in 
books in a general sort of way. We 
say, “This one is an exciting story 


- about pirates,” or “This is a quiet fam- 


ily story.” This is of some use, but 
often it isn’t quite enough. A librarian 
friend of mine once took home a nice 
family story for her room-mate who 
was ill with virus pneumonia; it turned 
out one of the minor characters died 
of virus pneumonia! 


AID TO BIBLIOTHERAPY 


Some of you have probably read the 
article in the April ALA Bulletin by 
Dr. Karl Menninger on the use of 
books in the treatment of mental ill- 
ness. The science of bibliotherapy is 
still in its infancy because just the sort 
of information I am talking about isn’t 
available. Some doctors know by trial 
and error that some. books are helpful; 
that others contain problems the pa- 
tient will discuss freely while his own 
similar problem can’t be mentioned; 
that still others have depressing effects. 
If we could have exact information 
about the effects of books, not only on 
readers who were seriously ill, but on 
all the rest of us who aren’t as well as 
we ought to be, it would add a new di- 
mension to our work. 


Now you will say that treating men- 
tal patients is no part of a librarian’s 
work, and I agree with you, but let’s 
look at another facet of the problem. 
What about the child who won’t read 
anything but horse stories? We keep 
saying that we have a responsibility to 
lead him on to other types of reading. 
Wouldn't it be easier to do if we knew 
what he liked about horse stories — is, 
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it the horses themselves, or the out- 
door atmosphere, or the casual clothes 
and general air of freedom, or some 
other element in the books that attracts 
him? Once we identified the attractive 
element and could locate the same ele- 
ment in other stories, wouldn’t we be 
more successful in leading him to 
change? 

It seems to me that one of the least 
successful campaigns we librarians 
have ever waged is the one to convince 
the community in which we work that 
“Reading is Fun.” If we knew more 
about what makes it fun for us and 
the other readers who would rather sit 
up all night over a good book than to 
sleep, perhaps we could make better 
progress in this direction. Mind you, 
I'm not suggesting that most reading 
isn’t done just for the story or to meet 
the fascinating characters the author 
has created for us, or to live other lives 
through fiction. I'm just saying that 
there is a whole series of values in each 
book which we sum up vaguely by 
saying it’s good, meaning it was good 
for us; in our mood of the moment, 
bringing to it our background of in- 
terests and experiences and education. 
I can’t help feeling that if we could 
more exactly identify the plus values, 
we could give a different and better 
kind of service. 


It is too early to judge what our i 
braries will be like in twenty-five or 
fifty years. One role, though, I’m sure 
will be the librarian’s then just as if 
has been in the past, the role of inter- 
preter and friend. It will be a long 
time before our patrons will be edu- 
cated to the ways of the machines; and 
still longer before they will be able to 
phrase their questions in ways the ma- 
chines can understand and use. The in- 
terpretation of requests demands much 
of us now. In the future it will make 
greater demands. The librarian of 1985 
will need all the education, all the tact, 
all the passionate interest in people 
that he can possibly find within him- 
self. All this and a thorough theoretical 
and practical knowledge of electronics! 
No, the machines aren’t going to re- 
place us, if we can grow to this stature! 

To sum up what I have been saying 
so long-windedly: the machines are not 
the whole answer to the world’s needs 
for information. They will need to be 
studied to see how they can do the 
jobs we need to have done and per 
haps changed to meet our require 
ments, but our task of bringing books 
and people together has never been 
more urgent or more interesting. The 
robot and the librarian must work in 
harmony, if the task is to be done and 
done well! 
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ROSNER (Continued from Page 15) 


Miami’s now-under-construction multi- 
million dollar Richter library. He also 
attended the pre-convention meeting of 
the Library Buildings and Equipment 
Institute at Kent State University and 


the Rare Books Institute at Oberlin ~ 


College in Ohio. 


In conclave on the last day of activi- 
ties were the various chairmen of local 
arrangements for the 1962 ALA at 
Miami Beach: Dr. Frank Sessa, Di- 
rector, Miami Public Library who with 
Oscar Everhart, Miami Beach Public 
Library will share host responsibilities; 
Dr. McNeal also on the Executive 
Committee and who will be host for 
three pre-convention groups on the 
University of Miami campus; Mrs. 
Anne McCreary, Miami Public Li- 
brary, Chairman of Meeting Rooms; 
Mrs. Helga Eason, Miami Public Li- 
brary, Chairman, Publicity Commit- 
tee; Mrs. May Edmonds, Miami Public 
Library, in charge of the Newbery- 
Caldecott dinner; Michel Anguilano, 
Miami Public Library, committee 
member on Local Information — 
Cleveland was home town for Mike, so 
this was a happy coincidence; George 
Rosner, University of Miami, Chair- 
man, Tours and Entertainment with 
the fine support of Richard Neuman, 
Miami Public Library, who had ap- 
plied his capable talents to that same 
assignment in the 1956 Miami Beach 
convention; Mrs. Betty Lunnon, Dade 
County Schools Supervisor of Library 
Services and Mrs. Dorothy Heald, Co- 
ordinator of Library Services for Dade 
County; as stand-in for Margaret Bea- 
ton, Coral Gables Public Library, was 
her staff member, Mrs. Helen O'Neill, 
representing the Hospitality Committee. 

Noted from the staff of the Univer- 


sity of Florida were the director, Stanley 
West, William G. Harkins, Associate 
Director and Dr. Margaret Knox. Irene 
Zimmerman was at the pre-convention 
Seminar on Latin American Acquisi- 
tions held at Carbondale, Illinois, but 
the urgency of a European visit made 
her by-pass Cleveland. She will have 
pre-convention duties in 1962. 

Tallahassee representatives were ac- 
tive in many details: Verna Nistendirk 
and Elizabeth Cole from the State Li- 
brary; Dr. Ruth Rockwood and Suz- 
anne Massonneau from Florida State 
University; Audrey Newman, State De- 
partment of Education. 

Food, the great common denomin- 
ator brought together many friends. 
The variety ran from the popular New- 
bery-Caldecott Award dinner, through 
the Inaugural banquet, the many spe- 
cial luncheons, the alumni gatherings 
and the little side-street restaurants 
featuring their tasty specialty of corned 
beef sandwiches. Spotted here, there 
and there were Harry Brinton and Joe 
Langston, Jacksonville Public Library; 
Mrs. Jo Dewar, Ft. Lauderdale; Mrs. 
Julia Wanner, North Miami Public 
Library; Bob Hamilton from Stuart 
(Martin County Public Library); Bill 
Summers of Cocoa Public Library; 
Francis Hatfield and Mrs. W. C. Clark 
from Broward County Schools; Mrs. 
Joyce Mayo, Eglin Air Force Base; 
Dorothy Darrow, Dade County 
Schools; and Gerard McCabe caught 
at Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, 
Ohio, checking its new library’s floors 
and equipment against ditto of his own 
University of South Florida library’s. 

Apologies to any Floridian whom 
we may not have sighted and hence not 
cited, and thanks to Verna Nistendirk 
for flushing many of the above out 
from behind potted palms. 
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Florida BOOKS & AUTHORS 


ADULT BOOKS 


Reviewed by 
ZELLA D. ADAMS 
West Palm Beach Public Library 


TAYLOR, ROBERT LEWIS. A Journey to 
Matecumbe, with illustrations by Joseph 
Papin. 424pp. N. Y. McGraw-Hill, 1961. 
$5.95. 

Almost a repeat of “The Travels of Jaimie 
McPheeters,” winner of the Pulitzer Prize 
for 1959. This is also a tale told through 
the eyes of a young boy. It is a swash- 
buckling and amusing story of a boy and 
his uncle, escaping from the Klu Klux Klan 
in the years immediately following the Civil 
War. The uncle, although a member of the 
Klan, disagrees with some of their actions. 
Since this interferes with the personal profit 
of some of the members, they turn on him. 
The uncle and the boy flee down the Mis- 
sissippi from Kentucky. They meet up with 
Dr. Snodgrass, a purveyor of an elixir which 
cures all human ills, who is accompanied 
by his beautiful daughter. 

All of them become involved with a 
mysterious household near Natchez from 
which they have to flee again for their lives. 

The boy becomes separated from his uncle 
and finally reaches Key West by the over- 
land route through the Everglades, guided 
by the Seminoles. They are finally reunited 
and build a home on Matecumbe Key. 

This is a charming, picaresque tale, full 
of humor and philosophy with some history 
and plenty of adventures. 

DEAL, BABS N. It’s Always Three O’Clock, 
334p. N. Y., McKay, 1961. $4.50. 

This is a story of the generation who 
were teenagers in the twenties. It all begins 
in a small Alabama town in 1923 with the 
end of the sophomore year in high school. 
The central figure is Eileen Holder, raised 
on a farm, married at an early age to an 
older man, who dies shortly after the mar- 
riage. She marries again to her high school 
sweetheart and raises a family. There are 
no great dramatic crises, except those that 
happen in the world, such as the depression, 
and World War II. But the plot includes 
the interrelationship of Eileen’s brother, who 
marries her best friend, their friends and 
their parents and grandparents. 

One of the outstanding characters is 
Grandpa Sims, a Civil War veteran, who 
is much more sympathetic and interested in 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Reviewed by 
May H. EDMONDS 
Miami Public Library 


ZIM, HERBERT S. The Universe. Illustrated 
ed by Gustav Schrotter. 64 pp. Morrow, 
1961. $2.75. (Gr. 4-6) 


Another of Dr. Zim’s competent science 
books for ages 9 to 11 sketches in simple 
language how man accumulated his knowl- 
edge of the universe and presents some 
consideration of the theories involved. Ob- 
servatory photographs and explanatory 
drawings add appeal for beginning astrono- 
mers. Florida author—Tavernier. 
DENNIS, MORGAN. Kitten on the Keys. 

43 pp. Viking, 1961. $2.25. (Gr. 3-5) 

Distinctively rakish black and white draw- 
ings and accompanying story done in just 
a few lines of text on each page tells of a 
Key West boy who adopts a waif kitten, 
helps on his father’s shrimp boat, and 
searches for treasure. Superior to his Sea 
Dog. Good color makes this an interesting 
memento of Key West. 

GRESHAM, WILLIAM LINDSAY. The 

Book of Strength. 192 pp. Day, 1961. 

$3.50. (Gr. 6 and up) 


This book answers the very real interest 
older boys have in body building. Its sub- 
title is “Body building the safe, correct way.” 
The popular style is aimed at men and boys, 
but there is one section for girls, too. Be 
ginning with exercises to do without equip- 
ment, Mr. Gresham goes on to describe the 
classic barbell exercises in text and stick 
drawings. He also suggests weight training 
(not weight lifting) equipment that can be 
built at home fairly inexpensively. Author 
is a part time Florida resident. 
WORCESTER, DONALD. War Pony. I+ 

lustrated by Harper Johnson. 125 pp 

Walck, 1961. $3.00. (Gr. 4-6) 

Saga of a buckskin stallion who is a per 
fect cow pony, a Spanish cavalry horse and 
an Indian war pony on a long journey be 
fore he fulfills his destiny to return to his 
home ranch in the Spanish province of New 
Mexicp and the boy Alfredo, now growl 
to manhood. Slightly more mature interest 
than his Lone Hunter stories. Nice histori¢ 
color and Indian details do not overshadow 
the main figure of the horse. Strong illustra 
tions and attractive format. Florida author 
—Gainesville. ‘ 
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FLOETHE, LOUISE LEE. Sara. Illustrated 
by Richard Floethe. 121pp. Ariel, 1961. 
$2.75. (Gr. 5-7) 

Well-written, delightful story of an 8th 
grade girl in a private school whose play 
is produced as a class project. Having the 
play’s leading part, which she intended to 
play herself, given to someone e's> was 
almost too much. Sara, who is boyish and 
matter-of-fact, experiences her first pangs of: 
growing toward young ladyhood. Gradually 
her interest in clothes, in boys—especially 
one boy—and her attitude toward her fa- 
mily grow more mature. She is delighted 
to meet a real playwright and thrilled when 
he comes to the class play and reception 
to compliment her. 

Set in New York in the 1920s, the back- 
ground is real, but not obtrusive. Family 
and school relationships are natural and 
convincing. 

SARA is excellent fare for 10-to-12 year 
old girls. It’s also nice to keep in mind for 
those who lean toward the reading of teen- 
age romance when they are not quite ready 
for it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Floethe live in Sarasota. 
LAWRENCE, MILDRED. Forever and Al- 

ways. 191pp. Harcourt, 1961. $3.00. (Gr. 

8-11) 

Mindy Madigan spends a long summer 
coming through the shattering experience of 
being brushed off by her steady. On grad- 
uation night Russ told her he would be 
going to Harvard instead of State as they 
had planned together and it would be wisest 
for both of them to be “free.” 

In an effort to “pull herself together and 
make her world look possible again,” Mindy 
volunteers to help at the town museum, pre- 
sided over by the fluttering Miss West, a 
friend of her great-aunt Cassie. Delving into 


the Georgia coast town’s history, planning 
how to make the old mansion of a museum 
look like the days when millionaires lived 
in it and save it from being shut down by 
state officials lightens the sumer days. 

As in her other teen-age novels, GOOD 
MORNING, MY HEART, ALONG COMES 
SPRING and THE SHINING MOMENT, 
Mildred Lawrence really communicates with 
her audience. 

Florida author—Orlando. 
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MORE ADULT BOOKS 
(Continued from Page 30) 


the young people and in the progress of 
the world than their own parents. It tells 
of the joys and sorrows of an ordinary 
group of people, such as would be found 
in any small American town, some are suc- 
cessful, some are unsuccessful, some never 
learn to face life, but most of them marry, 
raise children and for the most part do the 
best they can. 

Eileen and her family move from Ala- 
bama to Florida after the war, and buy 
property at Cocoa Beach before it becomes 
important. She is now living in her own 
house, her life affected by the great happen- 
ings at Cape Canaveral, only because her 
son-in-law is working on the project. But 
the important things for her are her daugh- 
ter and four grandchildren. 

This book, well written with excellent 
characterization, will be especially nostalgic 
for those who were young adults in the 
1920’s and 1930's. 


DIBNER, MARTIN. Sleeping Giant. 334pp. 
Garden City, Doubleday, 1960. $3.95. 
The author in a note at the beginning 

of the book says, “The events that occur 

herein can happen anywhere and are not 
necessarily typical of Florida.” He laid his 
story in Florida only because he happened 
to be living there at the time he wrote it. 
Champ Craig is a powerful boss of Flor- 
ida politics. His whole life has been a search 
and struggle for power. His plans are for 
his son, just graduated from law school to 
follow in his footsteps, but Aaron has other 
ideas. As in all cases in the struggle be- 

tween the power of good and evil, it is a 

fight to the finish, with no hold barred, even 

murder. 

Mr. Dibner is a facile writer and tells a 
story of action and high drama, which just 
happened to take place in Florida. 


LOOVIS, DAVID. The Last of the Southern 
Winds. 334pp. N.Y. Scribner, 1961. $3.95. 
The author has evidently spent some time 

in Key West, Florida and become enamored 
with the locale. His description of the drive 
down the Overseas Highway and of the town 
is excellent. He has managed to get the feel 
of the town in his word pictures. 

But his characterization and plot leaves 
much to be desired. The plot is contrived 
and melodramatic, and all of his characters 
are abnormal in some way. Even the hero, 
who is expected to be normal ends up in 
a rather unusual marriage. 

The story is centered around a swank, 
expensive restaurant called the “Southern 
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Winds.” The restaurant is in financial 
culties and the owner wants to borrow 
000 from an old college friend in B 
The college friend sends his nephew, 
to look over the situation. Carl finds) 
the restaurant is doing well but the stz 
set of misfits. The piano player is a 
fiend, the owner a paralytic, but kind he; 
his wife so unstable she ends up in an i 
asylum, the singer is a nymphomaniac, 
two of the waitresses are Lesbians, 
author has also dragged in all the sto 
ever heard about the local people a 
visitors. It stretches the imagination th 
many peculiar people could be in one 
at the same time. / 


Of interest only because the story is 
in Key West. 


Walter J. Johnson, 
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